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easy range of the warehouse tomorrow noon, leaves very little doubt that 
the two events were connected. 8 Yet there is every reason to believe that 
his decision at this point was tentative. He had not quite reached the point 
of no return, and his behavior after he readied Irving suggests that it 
would have taken very little to dissuade him. Despite Oswalds envy of 
the I resident. John Kennedy was not the central figure in his life. That 
person was Marina Oswald, [.ike his rifle, his wife was at 2515 West Fifth 
Sin ‘et, and he went to her first. Only after she had turned him away, only 
after she had made it emphatically clear that she did not want him— 
only then did he reach for the gun. 

liie Paine home was deceptive. From the outside it was a modest, one- 
story. four-room frame house like hundreds of thousands of others in the 
Southwest. The built-in garage was used for storage, which is not un- 
common. Although the interior showed little taste and was almost barren 
of feminine charm, it was practical and comfortable. The living room, fac- 
ing the street, was equipped with a sofa, a high-fidelity set, and a new 
Zenith television set. The kitchen in the rear was dominated by a large, 
sturdy table. The garage was off the kitchen, to the left; on the right there 
were a bathroom and two small, rather sparsely furnished bedrooms 
shielded by white Venetian blinds. The building was an ordinary suburban 
home. It was people who made it extraordinary. 

Michael Paine, the head of the household, was not in residence. He 
was a slight, fair, rather wispy design engineer at the Pell Helicopter plant 
in Fort Worth. Ifis father was an ardent Communist, and as a boy Michael 
had tagged along lo party meetings and had tried to wrestle with Das 
Kapital and the Communist Manifesto. lie found the people at the rallies 
loo intense, the books too steep. ITo had a hazy conviction that the world 
needed changing, but lie fell that the change needn’t be so drastic. It 
was a girl who provided him with the prescription for milder tonic. Michael 
was introduced to his future wife, Ruth ITyde, at a folk dance meeting, 
and after their marriage on December 28, 1957, he became a minor par- 
ticipant in the sociopolitical movements of which she was the driving 
force, notably the East-West Contacts Committee. The committee encour- 
aged pen pals in the Soviet Union; Ruth was the chairman. Unfortunately, 
interest in reform wasn’t enough to keep the Paines together. In September 
of 1962, just before their fifth wedding anniversary, they separated. He 

* A subsequent controversy developed over whether or not the shots fired from the 
warehouse oil November 22 had been difficult one s, and echoes of the dispute are heard 
ftoclay. Here the author ^st b riefly as an expert witne ss. This writer has care- 

iully examined the site m Uallasarun5neequaTHRHna Rifleman on the U.S. 

Marine Corps range at Parris Island, S.C.. firing the M-l rifle, ns Oswald did, from 
. 00 . 300 , and 200 yards. From the sixth floor in the Rook Depository Oswald would 
ook down on a slowly drifting target less than ninety yards away, and liis scoix* 
brought it within twenty-two yards. At that distance, with his training, he could 
scarcely have missed. ^ 
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shamming. He really did know them. After Sunday Europeans were to 
puzzle over the case with which Ruby had strolled in and out of Curry’s 
headquarters. The men and women who had surrounded President Ken- 
nedy were equally baffled; they were unacquainted with the maggoty 
half-world of dockets and flesh-peddlers, of furtive men with mud- 
colored faces and bottle blondes whose high-arched overplucked eye- 
brows give their flat glittering eyes a perpetually startled expression, 
of sordid walkup hotels with unread Gideon Bibles and tumbled bed- 
clothes and rank animal odors, of police connivance in petty crime, of a 
way of life in which lawbreakers, law enforcement officers, and those 
who totter on the laws edge meet socially and even intermarry. There is 
no mystery about Jack Ruby’s relationship with Dallas cops. Ill’s type is 
dcpressingly familiar in American police stations. All police reporters know 
at least one Ruby. lie worships patrolmen and plain-clothes men, and the 
fact that he is occasionally arrested doesn’t dim his ardor. Often he is 
proud of his record. It is proof of his virility. He is usually overweight, 
middle-aged, has puffy eyes, wears broad lapels and outrageous neckties, 
and decorates his stubby fingers with extravagant costume jewelry. lie 
is recognized by the spicy smell of his shaving lotion, and by the way 
lie keeps touching officers, and handing them things, 

hairpin f r n nhnfj^ J^cid 1 ”111 

That PndayTTuTiyHf^wi^ that he had been 

entitled to attend the conference, was busy handing out cards giving 
officers free privileges at bis two striptease establishments. The cards 
were wordlessly pocketed. Hie policemen saw nothing improper in this. 
Like their District Attorney, they knew Jack, and when olF duty they 
frequently dropped into the Vegas or the Carousel in mufti, occupying 
reserved seats and consuming free setups — usually rye and 7-Up, the wine 
of that strange country — while hoarsely urging mascaraed women to peel 
off black net lingerie. One thirty-year-old detective, August Eberhardt, 
laid been acquainted with Ruby for five years. The detective had met the 
strip boss while a member of the vice squad, and although he kept a 
professional eye on the Vegas and the Carousel, and had booked one of 
Jack’s trulls for drug addiction, lie was a regular patron of them. He had, 
indeed, taken his wife to both joints. Mrs. Eberhardt preferred the 
entertainment at the Vegas. You could always start a debate about that 
on Harwood Street, but while each of the two enterprises had its .par- 
tisans, and every girl out of stir was followed by her claque, there was 
general agreement on the force that Jack could always be counted on to 
provide a lively performance. 

Eberhardt glimpsed Ruby at the press conference. They gossiped; 
among other things, Ruby inquired about Mrs. Eberhardt. Jack trotted 
out Ins yarn about being a translator. As an old friend the detective knew 
Ruby spoke Yiddish, though he didn't think much about it. Jack said 
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services. In New York over a thousand members of the Salvation Army 
gathered on Fourteenth Street to hear their famous band play tlu; Navy 
hymn; on Fifth Avenue over five thousand Jews filled Temple Kmanu-Kl, 
and another thousand were turned away. It was the one moment in those 
shredded days when Americans seemed genuinely responsive to religion. 
In the back of St. Matthews boh Foster described the antics of “Jasper the 
Jet” to young John. The boy was inattentive. It was very warm in their 
anteroom. lie squirmed. A Marine colonel came in. The agent tried to 
interest John in his medals, without luck. Then Foster look a church leaflet 
from a rack. He began telling stories of Jesus, and John, engrossed, sat 
quietly. 

From the altar the Cardinals voice rose, harsh as a file. 

Ktjric elcison. 

Christe eleison . 

Lord, have mercy. 

Christ, have mercy. 

His Eminence had recited the 129th Psalm, verses from Paul's letter to 
the Thessalonians, the thirteenth-century Dies Irac, and the Gospel read- 
ing; he had made his own confession of sin, and was preparing to con- 
secrate the Eucharist. 

Sursnm corria. 

II (them i is ad Dominion. 

Turn your hearts heavenward. 

Wo arc facing the Lord. 

In the cathedral, as in the country, Individual reactions to the rites de- 
pended almost entirely upon one's Catholicism or lack of it. To Arthur 
Schlcsinger the changing of vestments, the kissing of the altar, and the 
singsong chants were “incomprehensible." Lady Bird, shivering, felt the 
ceremony was "just ceremonial." Bundy reflected that he was listening to 
“the most grating priestly voice in Christendom,” and Bqnny Mellon was 
musing over how much more striking the urns would be had she had a 
few more hours and some magnolia. But Hubert Humphrey thought the 
rites had “a purity of simplicity." And the Cardinal, clearly moved, was 
comforting most of those who understood him. With the exception of 
Eunice and one other — Eunice thought that “the service was sad instead 
of hopeful, and Jack was never sad in his life" — the family and friends 
felt strengthened. For O’Donnell the ritual was “crisp, dean, and digni- 
fied." O’Brien and Hadziwill were proud of being Catholics, and to Ted 
Bourdon the Mass was “beautiful, typically Cushing. lie was so great, and 
i knew how the Boss loved him so, that I was half in and half out of 
the world.” 



